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FIRST AND SECOND PYRAMIDS, EGYPT. 


THAT’S THE WAY. 


Just a little every day, 
That's the way! 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow, 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst ; 
Slowly — slowly — at the first, 
That’s the way! 
Just a little every day. 


Just a little every day, 
That’s the way! 
Children learn to read and write, 
Bit by bit, and mite by mite. 
Never any one, I say, 
Leaps to knowledge and its power. 
Slow:y — slowly — hour by hour, 
That ’s the way! 
Just a little every day. 


Evra WHEELER WILcox. 


The call to religion is not a call to be better than 
your fellows, but to be better than yourself. Re- 


ligion is relative to the individual. BEECHER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE IRON CHANCELLOR’S UNHAPPY 
BOYHOOD. 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


| AVE I ever made any one happy ? 


One of our most delightful essayists tells us 

in his Christmas sermon that his idea of duty 

to his neighbor is not to try to make him good. “One 

person I have to make good, — myself. But my duty 

to my neighbor is much more nearly expressed by 
saying that I have to make him happy, if I may.” 

Contrast the peacefulness and serenity of this gen- 

tle spirit with the gloom that Prince Bismarck 

showed when he spoke seriously of his life. He was 

complaining that his political activity had been of 


no benefit to him; nobody loved him for what he had 
done. Some one, wishing to comfort him, suggested 
that he had made a whole nation happy. His melan- 
choly answer was: “But how many have I made 
unhappy! But for me, three great wars would not 
have been fought; eighty thousand mea would not 
have perished; parents, brothers, sisters, and widows 
would not be bereaved and plunged into mourning. 
I haye had little or no joy from my achievements, — 
nothing but vexation, care, and trouble.” 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck’s boyhood 
was not a happy one. We are told that he cannot 
refer to his school-life from the time that he was 
seven years old until he was thirteen without bitter- 
ness. At home he had been a petted child: he is 
spoken of as docile, kind, and truthful. But, aeccord- 
ing to the quaint German wording, his father was 
the heart, his mother the brain of the family, and 
evidently the will, — for he was sent to a boarding- 
school for boys. We can imagine how homesick and 
lonely the child, hardly seven years old, felt at Easter 
time, —the time of general rejoicing among the Ger- 
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man people. He had come from a happy home in 
the country to this “Plamann’s Educational Insti- 
tute” in Berlin, and was for the first time in a city 
when every bud and leaf was opening in field and 
park at home. 

He was a tall, sturdy boy of his age, sensitive and 
proud, so that he kept to himself the trials he met in 
Professor Plamann’s school. ‘The discipline seems 
ridiculous, and calculated to do more harm than good, 
according to the theories of the present day. A rem- 
iniscence of the daily routine given by one of his 
schoolfellows shows the spirit of the school. Each 
boy received a plateful of good, substantial food at 
dinner time, — we may hope that Frau Plamann did 
not give too generous a supply, for if any boy could 
not or would not eat it all, that is, empty his plate 
completely, he was sent to the terrace of the garden, 
after dinner was over, and was obliged to stand there, 
with his plate before him, till he had swallowed all 
the contents. Every day, three or four boys, lack- 
ing appetite or fastidious about their food, could be 
seen standing on the terrace till they managed to 
eat this dinner. With bread and milk for breakfast, 
they were out of bed at six o’clock, and more bread 
and milk and occasionally a little fruit, for lunch at 
ten o’clock, and bread and butter with warm beer 
for supper, the boys were not pampered with deli- 
eacies. The chancellor himself said, that parsnips 
with “elastic ” meat was the invariable dish. 

Prince Bismarck has always been vigorous, and 
through his youth and manhood he has been able to 
endure hardships without complaint. One biogra- 
pher writes of the amusement, after the war with 
France was over, that he found in telling of the truss 
of straw and hard floor that served him for a bed 
on one night; and the flagstones without the straw 
on another. 

During his frequent visits to his home in Pome- 
rania, — his parents had three inherited estates there, 
half a day’s journey from the capital, Stettin, — he 
was taught to ride, shoot, swim, and row. At thir- 
teen he was placed in one of the gymnasia or public 
high schools of the capital, and as his parents spent 
the winter months in Berlin, he lived with them part 
of the year. Professor Bonnell writes that when he 
boarded in his family “he gave the least trouble and 
made himself as pleasant and agreeable and familiar 
as possible. He was thoroughly amiable in every 
relation in life.” He passed his examinations with 
credit, as he says, ““ When I was in the highest form 
at school, I wrote and spoke Latin very well.” And 
then he questions whether the study of the difficult 
Russian language would not give the same ‘“‘ mental 
discipline ” that he received from the study of Greek, 
which he has “ quite forgotten.” 


On April 1, 1895, Prince Bismarck completed his 
eightieth year. We all have lately read of the cele- 
brations and festivities throughout Germany, and 
the congratulations that he received; telegrams and 
letters poured in from his admirers in the United 
States. The “feeble old man,” as he calls himself, 
showed his devotion to what he considers the best 
interests of his country, by urging the four hundred 
members of the Prussian Diet who came to con- 
gratulate him, “not to forget that they are citizens 
of an empire, and to think of him who is their king 
and emperor.” His sense of duty and his “resolute 
faith,” “the confident belief in a life after death,” 
made him a Royalist, — “ without it I should by nature 
bea Republican.” In 1870, in the same public address 
from which I have quoted, his words, “If I were not 
a Christian I would not serve the king another day,” 
betray the trouble and conflict of his mind. In our 
free country we are not forced, like Bismarck, to 
give our allegiance to a king. In the United States 
we rejoice that “all men are created equal;” but we 
need not claim as an inalienable right “the pursuit 
of happiness.” Let us be content, and instead of 
pursuing happiness, let us find it in making our 
neighbor happy. 


THE LAND OF “PRETTY SOON.” 


I know a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve; 

It is walled with the money we meant to have saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve ; 

The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon, 

Are stowed away there in that land somewhere — 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust; 
And oh, this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon ; 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get there — 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


The road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewn with pitiful wrecks, 
And the ships that have sailed from its shining strand 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
It is farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
And farther at night than at noon ; 
Oh, let us beware of that land down there — 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 
Era WurrLer WiLcox. 


For Itvery Other Sunday. 
A TRIP TO ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Part II, 
BY A. E. H. 


NE of the chief memorials of St. Augustine 
() is the City Gate. It has not the commanding 
presence that it must have had in the days 
when it stood the shelter of the little town. Then it 
looked out upon a wildertess; to-day it is looked 
upon by a great hotel, while dwellings stand close by. 
Gazing at it, it is hard to imagine that once, many 
times, it has withstood assault from armed foes. 
An enemy could approach by land only from the 
north, and lines of fortification prevented entrance 
save by drawbridge and moat. Remains of old earth- 
works can be traced, and the sentry-boxes can still be 
seen. These latter are protected by iron gratings, 
to save them from the hands of relic-hunters. ‘The 
structure is built of coquina; and as the towers had 
at one time fallen into partial ruin, it was found neces- 
sary to restore them. The pillars are twenty feet 
high, the roadway between them twelve feet wide. 
In the centre of the town is the park, —the Plaza, 
—taking its name from the monument erected here 
by the Spaniards in 1813. Built of coquina, pyramid- 
shaped, and surmounted by a cannon-ball, it has little 
architectural beauty, but a curious history. It com- 
memorates the completion of a new and liberal con- 
stitution by the Spanish Cortes in 1812. Florida 
being a Spanish province, this monument was erected 
by the Spanish government. Two years after, Fer- 
dinand VII., on again coming to the throne, declared 
the new constitution null and void, although he had 
pledged himself to support it. The order went forth 
to destroy all monuments; but the one in Florida 
escaped. The tablets were removed, but in 1818 were 
restored to their places. A second monument, also of 
coquina, stands in the Plaza. This was erected by 
ladies, to. commemorate the volunteers from St. 
Augustine who lost their lives in the late Civil War. 
Here also stands the old Plaza market, where for a 
length of time the inhabitants went for each day’s 
provision. It is a plain, unpretentious building, open 
to the weather on two sides, and is now used only as 
a lounging-place. On one side of the Plaza rises the 
spire of Trinity Church; on the other, St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral. The latter, though not the oldest in 
the United States, yet boasts a great age, being built 
in 1791; but much of the original has gone out of 


existence, for it fell a victim to fire in 1887, and no 
effort was made to retain its ancient aspect when 
rebuilt. ‘The interior is modern, and very little is 
left to remind one of the cathedral’s antiquity besides 
the outside front of the building, which fortunately 
escaped the flames. One of its original bells bears 
the date of 1682. ‘There is much to entertain by an 
hour spent on the Plaza, for on all sides is to be seen 
the life of the town, and ancient and modern are 
strangely mingled in houses and stores, while one can 
turn from this and look out over the quiet waters of 
the bay and see the sand-dunes that separate it from 
the ocean. 

The most interesting of all the landmarks in St. 
Augustine is Fort Marion, the oldest fortress in the 
United States, For more than three centuries it has 
stood, in some form, the defence of the coast. As 
long ago as 1565, Menendez made use of the Indian 
council-house as a defence against the Huguenots 
on St. John River, Then a rude structure of logs 
was erected. This was the San Juan de Pinos. 
After a lapse of years, the Spaniards, discovering 
the quarries of coquina at Anastasia Island, deter- 
mined to build a fort that could withstand any siege. 
This was the Fort San Marco, which was besieged 
In 1702, and again in 1740. Convicts from Spain 
and Mexico, Indians, and slaves, were pressed into 
service, and by the work of the hands, with few 
suitable tools, the great work was accomplished. 
Can we wonder, when told, that it was a labor of 
one hundred and ninety years? After coming into 
the possession of the United States, the name was 
changed to Fort Marion, in honor of General Francis 
Marion, a hero of the Revolution. The walls are 
twelve feet thick at the base, decreasing to nine at 
the top. At the present day, with modern imple- 
ments of war, it would not withstand a siege; but in 
former times it was well-nigh impregnable, for the 
material of which it was constructed, being soft, shot 
and shell became imbedded in the walls, and they 
could be quickly repaired. One hundred guns com- 
posed its armament, and one thousand men its gar- 
rison. In my next I will tell about the dungeons in 
this famous fortress. 


(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE THREE-SEATED APPLE-TREE. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON, 


N the Holman’s back lawn is an old apple-tree 
() evidently intended by nature for girls to 
climb, About three feet from the ground — 
any girl of spirit can manage that distance easily — 
the generous trunk divides itself into three sturdy 
limbs, and these in turn branch off in such a way 
that on each one is the most comfortable seat imag- 
inable. On one a peculiar interlacing of the boughs 
makes a straight-backed arm-chair. Another forms 
a perfect side-saddle; while at the extreme end of the 
last limb that curves so that its lower branches can 
be made to touch the ground, and to which access is 
sufficiently perilous to render it delightfully exciting, 
is what the girls used to call the rocking-chair. A 
slight motion of the body was enough to set it swaying 
back and forth, and one can easily imagine the pleas- 
ure of swinging away in the green nest as free aud 
secure as a bird. Many a thrilling tale has been 
related, and many a secret told under the shelter of 
this old tree, and scarcely a day passed but that 
three of the four girls in the neighborhood climbed to 
its cool shade,—and somehow it was almost always 
the same three. 

One day Laura Holman and her friends, Bertha, 
Mabel, and Dolly, were on the front lawn. Laura 
was tall and plump with black eyes and rosy cheeks. 
Bertha and Mabel were cousins; but they looked like 
sisters, with their flowing anburn hair and blue eyes. 
Dolly was the same age as the others, but she was 
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smaller, and her features were more delicate. Her 
hair was brown,—soft and fine. She usually wore 
a very meek expression ; but the straight little nose 
showed pride, and the sensitive mouth was firm and 
determined. 

The girls had been playing “One, two, three; 
scooch where you be;” but the sun had crept 
around, and it was growing warm. 

“Whew!” said Laura, fanning herself with her 
broad hat, “I’m nearly roasted. Let’s go and get 
up in the tree and cool off.” 

“AM right,” acquiesced Mabel, while Bertha 
jumped up from the ground, and seizing Laura 
with one hand and Mabel with the other, cried, — 

“Come on,—let’s! I’ve got a secret to tell you, 
if you solemn promise not to breathe a word of it.” 

“Really, Bert? Another secret?” said Laura. 
“Goody! Let’s see who will get there first.” 
And the three hurried off, quite ignoring Dolly, who 
was listening wistfully. She followed them, half 
hoping to hear the longed-for invitation to join them; 
but she walked so slowly that when she reached the 
tree, Bertha was already seated in the side-saddle, 
Mabel was in the easy-chair, while Laura herself 
rocked merrily up and down on the third limb. 

Dolly lingered a moment at the foot of the tree, 

_ but the girls were whispering together, and paid no 
attention to her. With a little sigh she soon left the 
yard, and crossed the street to her own home. 

“Hateful little thing!” ejaculated Laura. “ Always 
’yound when she isn’t wanted.” 

“Why, Laura Holman,” interposed Mabel, sur- 
prised to disagreement, “you asked her yourself to 
come over and play ‘One, two, three i’”’ 

“Well, what if I did? When we proposed the 
tree, she ought to have started right off home. She 
knows there are only three places.” 

“That’s so,” said Bertha. “I guess I would n’t 
want to stay where I wasn’t invited”” And Mabel 
was silenced by the majority. 

For nearly half an hour the girls chatted and 
laughed, and tried to feel as happy as they looked ; 
but the “secret” proved to be not so much of a 
secret after all, and somehow the seats did not seem 
so comfortable as usual. Furtive glances, were cast 
across the street from time to time, and presently 
Bertha, looking across her shoulder, exclaimed, — 

“Tf there does n’t come Dolly again! Can’t take 
a hint, can she ?” 

“Guess she'll have to,” retorted Laura, fretfully, 
provoked that Dolly had it in her power to make her 
so uncomfortable. “ Let’s pretend not to see her.” 

At this word from their leader Bertha obediently 
faced about, and fixed her eye upon the weather- 

vane that decorated the stable cupola. Mabel ap- 
peared to be diligently counting the apples on a tree 
in the farthest corner of the yard, while Laura 
moodily counted the plaids in the back of Mabel’s 
pink gingham. Soon they heard a rustling below. 

“Laura!” said a soft voice. 

There was no reply. 

“Laura!” a little louder. 

“What is it?” Laura asked shortly, without 
looking. 

“ Here, please.” 

“ What do you want?” 

Laura peered through her leafy screen this time. 
The other two looked also. There stvod Dolly in all 
the glory of a clean white frock and her best Roman 
sash, holding a white parcel in her hand. 

“Here, Laura,” she said, standing on tip-toe and 
passing up the package. “Mother has been making 
gingerbread men, and I thought perhaps you’d like 
some.” 

Laura took the proffered gift. 

“Thank you,” said she, fingering it awkwardly. 

' “Give one to Bert and Mabel too.” 

“Oh, yes, —I forgot,” murmured Laura, flushing, 
as she passed around the crisp, delicious smelling 
cookies. 

“You—you’re ever so kind,” stammered Bertha, 
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“Yes,” added Mabel; “and your mother makes 
such lovely gingerbread men!” 

“Come—come up, Dolly,” said Laura, absently 
abstracting a currant eye from her gingerbread man, 
and putting it in her mouth. 

“No, I thank you,” replied Dolly, starting to go. 

“Oh, do!” cried Mabel. “You may have my 


seat.” : 
“T can’t. Good-by,” answered Dolly, smiling 
inscrutably. _ 


“Please do,” cried Laura, beseechingly, while a 
general chorus rose, — 

“Do, Dolly, —come on, there’s a good girl; we 
want you, truly!” 

Dolly had never had so many invitations to climb 
that tree in all her life before, but she set her firm 
little lips and shook her head. 

“YT thank you; but I’m going over to Aunt 
Margie’s to dinner, and I can’t stop, really. I knew 
you liked the gingerbread men, so I brought them 
over,— that’s all. Good-by.” And with gentle dig- 
nity Dolly departed. : 

“Say, girls,” said Bertha, when the last morsel of 
her toothsome lunch had disappeared, “don’t you 
suppose Tom could cut away some of these branches, 
and make another seat above mine? Dolly is light, 
and does n’t mind climbing.” 

“ When she has the chance,” finished Mabel, under 
her breath. 

“Perhaps so,” Laura replied, apparently waking 
from a brown study., “I’m going in now, and ask 
mether if Dolly can’t come over to supper to-night,” 


Plunge boldly into the thick of life! each lives 
it, not to many is it known; and seize it where 


you will, it is interesting. GorrHe. 


THE CHESTNUT BURR. 


A wes little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down the softest and best ; 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the wind by night and day ; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot, by the great sun browned. 


The little nut grew, and ere long it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground. 
It must do its part, so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to grow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm ; 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little seed, as it waiting lay, 
Dreamed a wonderful dream day by day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown 
And live as a tree to grow up and down. 
From a Teacher’s Scrap Book. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WINTER’S NIGHT IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY BERTHA SNOW. 


’ 


“TT’S a pretty rough night outside,” said grand- 
father, as he threw another big log on the fire, 
and stood thoughtfully watching the sparks dance 
away up the huge mouth of the chimney. 
Grandfather was right; it was rough outside. 
There was a heavy snowstorm, and eyery now and 
then a gust of keen March wind went hurrying down 
the country road, howling as it went, and driving 
the snowflakes hither and thither, The great elms 


in the front yard seemed to feel the bitter cold, and 
kept bending down their lofty heads to gaze into the 
cosey sitting-rcom; and when the firelight answered 
their wistful look with a cheerful smile, they tossed 
their long bare arms wildly about, and moaned and 
sobbed piteously. 

It was strange, but even the snowflakes seemed to 
find a great attraction in the firelight. One would 
think that snowflakes would wish to keep as far from 
the fire as possibl but somehow these could n’t 
seem to get by the window without lingering for a 
few minutes to peep within; and so it came about 
that in a short time there was a bank of snow on the 
window-sill that reached nearly to the upper sash. 
Perhaps the secret lay in the fact that the firelight 
was the only bright thing out in the wild, dark night. 

And now, while the storm roars on outside, let us 
go inside too, and take a look at that enchanted 
sitting-room, As we enter the room, we stop short 
in surprise. Did I say it was cold and stormy out- 
of-doors? It is as warm as a summer’s day in here, 
and there is not the least suggestion of snow, except 
the snows of many winters which have somehow 
crept into grandfather’s stray locks; and, by the 
way, what a dear kind face and mild blue eyes 
grandfather has! Do you wonder that the children 
love him so, and think him just the sweetest and 
best grandfather in all the world? See, there he 
sits in his favorite chair by the chimney-corner, with 
a bright-eyed, fair-haired little maiden on his knee, 
who is lovingly twining some of the silver locks 
with her own golden ones,—and a pretty contrast 
they make, too. 

In her low rocking-chair by the table mamma sits 
sewing, and listening to the merry prattle around 
her with a happy smile on her sweet face, while just 
opposite her, papa is vainly trying to spell out the 
words in his evening paper. On the hearth sits a 
big boy, popping corn with one hand, cracking butter- 
nuts with the other, and at the same time keeping 
an eye on the long row of apples that are sputtering 
in the coals; while in a distant corner another boy 
and girl are having a lively game of checkers. 

Last, but not least, in his own estimation at any 
rate, comes Sir ‘Tiddledywinks, usually called Winks 
for short, —a very handsome buff cat, who occupies 
a comfortable seat near the fire, and now and then 
casts rather unfriendly glances toward the picture 
of a big dog that hangs over the mantel-shelf. As 
we watch this happy family circle, we cannot help 
thinking of our poet’s lines, — 


“What matter how the night behave ? 
What matter how the north wind rave ? 
Blow high, blow low, 

Not all your snow 
Can quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow.”’ 


By and by the game is finished, the nuts and pop- 
corn and apples are all eaten, and grandfather says 
sleepily, — “ Why, it’s nine o’clock! Come, come, 
boys; it’s high time we were going to bed; there will 
be plenty of paths to shovel in the morning.” 

Upon that the chairs are quickly set in their places, 
the table pushed back against the wall, and the 
bright sitting-room, but a moment ago ringing with 
merry laughter and the ceaseless hum of voices, be- 
comes suddenly dark and silent. Outside the storm 
roars on, and the wind pleads sadly at the windows 
for one more look at the bright scene; but it has 
faded quite away. Nothing is left to tell the tale of 
the winter’s night but the dying embers in the 
grate. 


Reading furnishes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. So far as we apprehend and see the con- 
nection of ideas, so far it is ours; without that it 
is so much loose matter floating in our brain. 

Locker, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HAROLD’S RIDE IN VENICE. 
BY LILLA BARNARD. 


At HEN the train stopped in the station at Venice, 

Harold was asleep, and didn’t wake up until 
his papa was carrying him upstairs in the hotel; so 
he had no idea of how the city looked. 

By the time the dust of travel had been brushed 
from the clothes and washed from the faces of his 
papa and mamma and himself, it was time for dinner ; 
and just after that all three went down the stairs for 
a ride about the city. 

Harold ran to the great hall door; but as he looked 
out, there was a lot of water,—oh, so much water 
that it filled the whole street away across to the build- 
ings on te other side It came close to the very 
steps, so that he could n’t see one bit of sidewalk. 

“Oh, papa!” he cried, “just see how it has been 
raining. Now we can’t go to ride. Do you think 
the water will run off so we can have a ride by 
to-morrow ?” 

Before his papa could answer, one of the hotel 
men came along, saying, “Do you wish for a gon- 
dola, sir?” Then he looked out of doors and said 
something Harold could n’t understand; and a boat 
came close to the step, and Harold and his mamma 
and papa got into it. 

Harold’s papa told him that the water was always 
in the streets just like that. He said there are no 
horses anywhere in the city, nor carriages, nor 
express-wagons, nor carts. Boats are the carriages 
to take people about; boats are for express-wagons, 
to carry trunks and other things, and still other 
boats are used for dump-carts 

The boats used for carriages are very long and 
look very narrow, and many are painted black. There 
is no noise like a carriage going over the pavement, 
and no sound of horses’ hoofs, There is not even 


the plash of oars, for the boatman never takes his 
oar out of the water while rowing; he uses only one 
oar, and stands as he rows. If there is only one 
rowing, he stands at the back of the boat; if there 
are two, the second one stands at the front of the 
boat. So Harold found that his ride in Venice was 
a boat-ride. 


DOLLY’S LESSON. 


Come here, you nignoramus! 
I'm ashamed to haye to “fess 

You don’t know any letter 
’Cept just your cookie S. 


Now listen, and I'll tell you: 
This round hole’s name is 0; 
And, when you put a tail in, 
It makes it Q, you know. 


And if it has a front door, 
To walk in at, it’s C; 

Then make a seat right here, 
To sit on, and it’s G. 


And this tall letter, dolly, 
Ts 7, and stands for me; 
And, when it puts a hat on, 

It makes a cup 0’ 7. 


And curly 7 is ./, dear, 
And half of Bis P; 

And F without his slippers on 
Is only F, you see. 


You turn A upside downwards, 
And people call it V; 
And if it’s twins, like this one, 


W ’t will be, 


Now, dolly, when you learn ’em, 
You ’ll know a great big heap, — 
’Most much’s I,— O dolly! 
I b’lieve you ’ve gone asleep. 
Youth’s Companion, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BEN. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


EN was the elevator boy. As business was dull 

that morning, he sat listlessly in the corner, his 

eyes half-closed, and his heels swinging lazily back 
and forth. 

“What ’s the use of it all, anyway ?” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Every day it’s the same old round, up 
and down, up and down, and nobody seems to think 
I am anything more than a machine. That was a 
nice little lady yesterday, though. Made me think 
of a little sparrow, so quick and bright. Let’s see, 
—where is that paper she gave me? I’d forgotton 
all about it.’ 

A hunt in his pockets produced it, rather crum- 
pled, it is true, but readable yet. 

“Hm! Sunday-School paper, I guess; looks like a 
good story, though; so here goes.” 

It was the story of a poor boy, who amid diffi- 
culties worked his way to success, and by making 
the most of his spare minutes accomplished much. 
Ben read it with many interruptions; but the lesson 
made its impression, the tiny seed took root and 
grew, and in after years, the boy who that morning 
seemed to have no higher aim than to drag outa 
weary day, looked back upon that day as the dawn 
of a newerafor him. And the one who gave the 
helping hand never knew, for she did not pass that 
way again for many a day. 
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THE HORSE FAIR.—Rosa Bonnerur. 


wished to give her this honor, but had been 
deterred by his counsellors. When he was 
away in Algeria, the Empress acted as regent, 
and took the opportunity to confer the well- 
deserved honor her husband had failed to 
give. 

She sent word to Rosa Bonheur that she 
should call on a certain day. She arrived 
sooner than she was expected, and found the 
artist in her working apparel. Before she 
left she put her arms about her, so the story 
goes, and kissed her, then hurried away. 
After she was gone, Rosa Bonheur found the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor pinned upon 
her blouse. During the call the Empress had 
gracefully remarked, that she honored the 
woman as much as the artist, —a pleasant say- 
ing, that added value to the decoration. 

Before this time she had received seyeral 
medals from the Exposition Universelle. Later, 
the Leopold Cross was given by the King of 
Belgium; and during the same year she re- 
ceived the Commander’s Cross of the Royal 
Order of Isabella the Catholic. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No. Il.— The Horse Fair. 
BY EVELYN 8, FOSTER. 


T is not necessary to cross the ocean to see the 
picture we have to-day, for its home is in our 
own country, —in the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art in Central Park, New York City. 

This picture was painted four years after the com- 
pletion of the “Nivernais Ploughing.’ When it 
appeared it was received with enthusiasm. The 
papers were full of notices of it. There was some 
adverse criticism ; but one admirer declares such criti- 
cism only another proof of its great merit, since every 
great work is sure to have some detractors. That 
such a wonderful picture should have been painted 
by a woman, “a petite woman with a small hand,” 
caused much astonishment. 

Napoleon III. was then Emperor of France. He 
wished to secure the prize; but the artist knew its 
value too well to part with it for the sum he offered. 
After a time it was bought by a Mr. Gambart, who 
took it to England. In England it was received 
with eyen more enthusiastic admiration than in 
France, and gained the artist the title of the “ Female 
Landseer.” A letter was sent to Mdlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur from Buckingham Palace, expressing Queen 
Victoria’s pleasure in haying an opportunity to see 
the great painting. Numerous notices of its power 
and beauty appeared in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. A few days ago I saw in the Boston Public 


_ Library a book containing a collection of these notices, 


some giving detailed descriptions of the painting. 

From England it came to America, and was secured 
by Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New York City. When Mr. 
Stewart died and his fine collection of pictures was 
sold, nearly sixty thousand dollars was paid for “The 
Horse Fair.” It was given to the Metropolitan 
Museum by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The horses are not life-size, but are so large and 
so natural that they have that appearance, and seem 
ready to come out of the picture. They are going to 
a fair, as the name suggests, They are not like the 
smooth, well-groomed horses of Herring, whose work 
we are to have by and by, but nevertheless they 
are well-bred animals, full of life and spirit. The 
landscape in the background, and the sky above, are 
so quiet in effect that they do not draw the attention 
from the spirited figures of the foreground. 

The black horse in the centre gives the groom in 
charge no little trouble, and causes the groom at 
the side, who is having less difficulty, to smile, rather 
proudly, perhaps. ‘he fine white horse requires 


careful attention from its leader. Two of the horses 
are dapple grays, full of spirit. One is a bay colt. 
The mounted horses of the background are so well 
disciplined that they balance the violent action of 
the foreground. On one side are some spectators 
watching the horses go by. 

Hard work and close application went before Rosa 
Bonheur’s preat pictures. Well-earned honors fol- 
lowed them. Some think that genius is only an- 
other name for hard work and great patience. 

Rosa Bonheur’s father, as I have told you, was 
poor. She could not afford to hire models, so she 
would rise early in the morning, and with a simple 
lunch take a long walk into the country to sketch, 
sometimes becoming so absorbed in her work that 
the lunch was forgotten. She was an affectionate 
daughter and sister, and the money she earned from 
her pictures was not spent simply to smooth her own 
path, but to make the family more comfortable. 

In the winter, when the weather forbade long 
rambles into the country, she went to the Louvre, 
the great art gallery of Paris, to copy works from 
the famous masters. Her biographer tells us, she 
was one of the first to appear, the last to go away, 
often forgetting hunger or fatigue in her devotion 


to her studies. 
Once an old man looked a long time at one of her 


copies painted in these early days, and then said: 
“Do you know, my dear, that this copy is admirable, 
irreproachable? Continue your studies thus, and I 
predict that you will become a great artist.” His 
words gave her much encouragement. When she 
was a little girl, her mother made a similar foretell- 
ing, writing to a friend: “I cannot say what Rosa 
will be, but I feel sure she will be no ordinary 
woman.” 

Her first pictures were exhibited before she was 
twenty years old, and were named “Two Rabbits,” 
“Sheep and Goats,” — simple pictures, the first repre- 
senting two pet rabbits eating carrots. 

She continued her close application to work eyen 
after success had smiled upon her paintings, under- 
going not a few privations, and even dangers, that 
she might study the anatomy of the animals she 
wished to represent. Sometimes she would live for 
a while in a herdsman’s hut, cheerfully accepting all 
the discomforts such a life implied. In order that 
she might study at the horse-markets without being 
too much observed, she adopted man’s dress, and 
parted her hair on one side. 

Tt is pleasant to turn to the success and honors 
that have followed Rosa Bonheur’s painstaking de- 
yotion to her art. A pretty story is told of the way 
the Empress Eugenie gave her the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, Emperor Napoleon III. had 


During the Franco-Prussian War the Crown 
I ince of Prussia ordered her home and 
studio at By, near the forest of Fontainebleau, to be 
unmolested. 

You may hear more of Rosa Bonheur next month, 
in connection with her brother, Auguste Bonheur, 
as you are to see a copy of one of his pictures at 
that time. ‘ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THERE WAS ONCE A BOY. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


THHRE was once a boy, a smart little boy, 
And I’ve heard the neighbors say 

“He was just the finest kind of a child, 
If he always had his way,” 

But when father told him to do some work, 
He’d fret for half an hour, 

And move his arms in a listless way, 
As if they d lost their power ; 

And oh! what a long, long, dolorous face 
He’d wear, — is the story true, 

That this lazy, thunder-cloud of a boy, 
Was nobody else but you ? 


There was once a boy, a spry little hoy, 
Who delighted to jump and run, 

And from morn till night, seem ’d never to tire 
Of any amount of fun ; 

But when mother called, in her cheery voice, 
“Come, dear, an errand for me!” 

You’d think him a victim of rheumatism, 
Or some other malady. 

He’d shufile his feet and hang down his head, 
And move like a snail, —’t is true! 

Can it be that this disobliging child, 
Was nobody else but you ? 


There was once a boy, not a perfect boy, 
But one who essayed his best 

To faithfully do what lay in his power, 
Leaving to God the rest; 

He was only human, you know, and frail, 
But somehow, where’er he trod 

The shadows fled, and the light shone about, 
The beautiful light of God. 

Too soon will the moments flutter away ; 
Dear child, make the story true, 

That this little one who followed the Lord 
Is nobody else but you. 


The chains of habit are generally too small 
to be felt till they are too strong to be broken. 
JOHNSON. 
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Joy is the mainspring in the whole round of ever- 
lasting nature; joy moves the wheels of the great 
timepiece of the world; she it is that loosens flow- 
ers from their buds, suns from their jfirmaments, 
rolling spheres in distant space seen not by the 


glass of the astronomer. SCHILLER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO BOYS. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


” 


“(OME bones for my dog,” said a bright ten- 
years-old boy, as I stood before the counter of 
the meat market where I usually buy my meat. 

“Oh, I don’t want such bones as those,” said he, as 
the butcher offered him some from the basket under 
the counter, “There’s a nickel; now give me a 
couple of bones that have some meat on them.” 

“Good morning, Eddie,” said I, as Eddie turned 
and recognized me. “Good morning,” said he. “ I’m 
getting something for my dog. Father, you know, 
has been abroad, and last week he came home, and 
one of my presents was this great English mastiff. 
Is n’t he a noble fellow?” 

“Indeed, he is,” said I, for I am a great admirer of 
fine thoroughbred dogs. I could never tear myself 
away from the reading of a dog story, when a boy. 
A little brown dog that my mother had bought of an 
Oneida Indian was my pet, and when he died, my 
grief was great enough to find expression in tears, 
thateI am not ashamed of to-day. 

As I go down the streets, even now, I frequently 
say, “Good morning, dog,” to some canine friend, 
and the dog usually wags his tail in response; while 
my “ Good morning” spoken to some men is often 
received in sullen silence, as if it were not worthy of 
the least notice. In such cases, I like the dog better 
than I do the man, 

Eddie went out of the meat market with his basket 
well filled with bones that had some meat on them, 
and with a nice piece of liver that many a poor 
woman would have thought just the thing for her 
breakfast. 

Eddie was a noble-hearted boy, but he was a rich 
man’s only son, and the question where his dinner 
would come from troubled his mind no more than the 
thought of a tailor’s bill troubles the birds when 
they come tous in their gay feathers, singing for 
joy, because they know nothing about sorrow. * 

I left the market soon after Eddie went out, and 
went my way. I had some business in the outskirts 
of the Western city in which I live, and, as I was 
passing along, thinking, I confess, quite as much 
about Eddie’s noble, imported mastiff as I was about 
his owner, a boy, just about Eddie’s age, spoke to me. 

“ Say, mister,” said he, “do you know what time 
Lois? 27 

I took out my watch, and told him. 

“T guess I can get round by ten o’clock,” said he. 
“We must have some meat for dinner to-day.” 

There was a slight accent on the word “to-day ” 
that suggested the idea that meat was not on his bill 
of fare every day. I glanced at the wheelbarrow, 
the handles of which were in his hand; and seeing 
that I looked a little interested, the boy said, “ Its 
pretty hard times, but I must do something to keep 
the family along.” 

“How many are there in your family?” said I. 

“Oh, there’s seven of us children,” said he, 
“besides father and mother.” 

“And what are you doing, my boy, to keep the 
family along?” His answer was: 

“T take my wheelbarrow and go round town, and 
pick up all the bones I can find. I get the most 
bones where folks keep a dog.” ; 

Eddie and his mastiff at once came up before me 
like a picture. How strange the contrast between 
the rich man’s son and this poor boy. 


“What do you do with the bones you pick up?” 
said I. 

“T sell them at the bone factory.” 

“To you pick up much money in that way ?” 

“Well, about fifteen cents a day.” 

“Fifteen cents a day!” said I. “ But your father 
works ¢” 

“ When he can,” said the boy. “He can’t always 
get work; and sometimes he is sick when he has 
work and would be glad to do it. But I do the best 
Ican. I must take care of the family.” 

As I looked into that boy’s cheerful, honest coun- 
tenance, I admired him. I wondered if he had not 
sometimes picked up bones, looking joyfully forward 
to a meat dinner, when perhaps the man from whose 
kitchen the bones had been thrown to his well-fed 
dog had grumbled because the meat upon those 
bones was not quite so tender as he thought it 
should be. 

We parted. The boy’s name was Jimmy Bacon. 
I gave him what I knew would buy meat enough 
for a good dinner for nine hungry persons, and we 
went our ways. 

How different the situation in life of those two 
boys, Eddie and Jimmy. Eddie’s dog had always 
been better fed than Jimmy himself had ever been, 
and a dog with Jimmy would have starved to death. 

Jimmy taught mea lesson of cheerfulness, of hope, 
and of courage, for he was a noble boy. A day or 
two after my interview with him, I met Eddie on 
the walk. His mastiff was in harness, and Eddie 
himself was seated in a very handsome carriage 
drawn by the dog. 

Eddie’s father was a hardware merchant, and had 
bought the carriage at considerable expense in an 
Eastern city. He attracted almost as much atten- 
tion as the mayor of the city did, who at the same 
moment happened to be driving by in a new car- 
riage, drawn by an elegant span of gray horses. 

“Good morning, Eddie,” said I; and he at once 
reined in his dog and made him stop. “Eddie,” 
continued I, “do you know a boy whose name is 
Jimmy Bacon ?” : 

“T can’t tell you,” was his answer. “I may have 
seen him. I know a good many boys by sight. 

“This boy,” said I, trundles a wheelbarrow about 
town ” — 

“ And,” interrupted Eddie, “picks up all the bones 
he can find. I wonder what he does with them?” 

I told Eddie just what Jimmy Bacon did with the 
bones he picked up, and it did me good to see how 
deeply it touched his noble nature. I was glad to 
hear him say, ‘‘ Can’t something be done for Jimmy ? 
It’s too bad that any boy should have to pick up the 
bones that a dog has left to get a meal of victuals. 
I’m sorry for that boy.” 

I was in a hurry that morning, so I told Eddie to 
think it over, and see if he could not devise some 
way to better Jimmy’s condition. 

The very next day but one, Eddie and I met again 
in the meat market. His dog was with him. Eddie 
at once exclaimed, “I’ve seen that boy you spoke of, 
and I’m glad I’ve made his acquaintance. He was 
in our backyard looking for bones yesterday morn- 
ing, and my dog frightened him. But let me tell 
you just what I have done. I took him round to 
father’s office, and told father all that you had said 
about him. Father asked him a good many ques- 
tions. He’s an odd boy, and very knowing, but 
father is sure there is good stuff in him. He’s com- 
ing into our store next Monday to polish stoves, and 
do work of that kind. He says he would like to 
learn the hardware business; and if he does his work 
well, father will do well by him. Even my dog took 
a fancy to Jimmy.” ; 

I rejoiced when I heard that Jimmy Bacon had 
fallen into such good hands. I shall never forget 
his words: “TI must do something to take care of 
the family.”” Any boy who, at such a tender age as 
his, feels willing to assume such responsibilities, is 
apt to find friends, 


I feel sure that Jimmy will succeed, and I hope 
that Eddie will not be injured by his father’s wealth. 
Jimmy may prove the more successful man of the 
two; but they are both good boys, and have’ my 
best wishes. Perhaps some boy who reads this story 
may have a dog that fares better than some poor 
boy in his neighborhood. If so, may he be to that 
boy as good a friend as Eddie proved to Jimmy 
Bacon. 


Your manners are always under examination, 
and by committees little suspected,— a police in 
citizen’s clothes, —but who are awarding or deny- 
ing you very high prizes when you least think of it. 

EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. 
BY ELLA F, MOSBY. 

ANS AND FRANZ STRODE had once been 
merry boys, fond of play and their playmates, 
and fond, above all, of each other. They had 

been kindly men: Hans even made a joke now and 
then in his slow way, or langhed at his neighbors’ 
jokes, which: was a still more amiable trait. But 
one day, by ill fate, while digging the foundation of 
a cellar, he found an old jar full of coins, and the 
owner of the cellar gave him a handful. They were 
of small value, — probably some peasant’s store, — but 
they so impressed his imagination that thereafter he 
could think of nothing but hidden gold or treasure. 
“For,” said he to his twin brother, “there ’s many 
hide, —I know that myself, — but few find; and so 
there must be a deal of it still in the earth, and in 
out-of-the-way places.” 

“And none of it your own,” answered Franz, 
gruffly ; for he was not at all pleased that Heinsel 
(that was his pet name for Hans) should leaye his 
honest days’ work to grope about in corners and 
crannies. “If there’s no proprietor in the case, it 
goes to the Crown.” 

Heinsel looked at him suspiciously. 

“You know where some’s hid, I’ll be bound, 
Franzel, and you are afraid 1’ll find it!” 

Franzel retorted indignantly, and the twins, who 
had neyer been apart.a whole day, quarrelled. Franz 
was married, and had a little girl,—the coldness did 
not hurt him so much; but as for Hans, this quarrel, 


and his greed for hidden gold, transformed him in 


the course of years into a hard-hearted old miser, 
with bent head, keen, peering eyes, and shrunken 
limbs,— for he hardly allowed himself enough to eat, 
so anxious was he to add to his little hoard. He had 
a few gold pieces that he loved to take out secretly 
and count, and rub until they would glitter in the 
sunshine or firelight. 

One afternoon, coming through the pines, he saw 
Franzel in the narrow path below, and he was 
making signs,— yes, actually beckoning to him, 


although they had not spoken for years. He was ~ 


shouting, too, but Heinsel could not hear what, for 
the waterfall splashed and roared so, and sent such a 
flying, silvery spray through the air, that he had not 
known at first who was calling. His heart gave a leap 
when he was sure it was Franzel, and then he thought, 
“He wants to borrow money, to borrow money, but 
I won’t lend.” 

“It’s next Thursday,” called Franzel, who was 
now nearer. He was smiling, and as Heinsel saw 
him through the silvery spray, he looked as if he were 
all shining. 

“What’s next Thursday?” asked the old man, 
quite cross because he had not heard at first. 

“My Lisa’s wedding. We want you to come to 
the supper.” 

“Pshaw!” said Heinsel, “she’s but a child.” 

“She was born on harvest-day eighteen years ago, 
and an ill-chosen time it was.” But Franz laughed 
at himself for grumbling, 
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“Js she marrying rich — rich 2?” asked his brother, 

suddenly, and his keen eyes glittered. 

“No; itis Young Fritz, the ranger. The Count 
gives him a small salary to look after the game, and 
he is a good, stout, active fellow. He will take care 
of Lisa. Besides, they have leave to live in the 
Old Lodge.” 

Now, this was one of the old houses that Hans was 
continually groping about and digging around, He 
thought at once that Franz had the same scheme, 
so he started off in a rage, shaking his head, and 
muttering to himself. 

Franz looked after him with wonder, and then the 
truth flashed into his mind. He shook his head too, 
but in sorrow, and went on to invite other guests 
and neighbors. 

But though old Hans was angry, his heart had 
been touched in spite of himself by the sight of his 
Franzel ; so when he saw on the ground a little green 
lizard that had been hurt by a falling tree, he took 
it up, and carried it home, and nursed it tenderly. 

This was on St. John’s Eve, the midsummer festival, 
when the peasants kindle the bale-fire, as they call 
it, on every mountain-top and high place. ‘There is 
one hour during the night when eyery hidden thing 
reveals itself, if you know where to look; and Hans 
found out that his sick lizard was an elf; transformed 
into that shape for a year anda day. As thanks for 
his kindness, the elf promised him that on next St. 
John’s Eye he should surely have power to under- 
stand each creature’s true language 

“And it shall show thee its hidden treasure,” 
he added, smiling, for he knew Heinsel’s secret 
wish. 

It was not long before the lizard recovered, and 
one day it seuttled away into some nook in the green 
woods, and Hans saw it no more. 

A whole year to wait! However, he was better 
contented to work in the meanwhile. One autumn 
morning, with his tools on his shoulder, he passed by 
the Old Lodge, a curious, low-roofed, gray stone 
house, whose base seemed to crop out of the earth as 
naturally as the gray granite boulders of the mount- 
ains. Lisa, now a tall young woman, begged him to 
come in and eat with her, for Fritz had gone to the 
forest, and would not be home till night. Her gray 
eyes had such a look of his old Franzel’s that he 
could not say “No.” And what a dinner it was! 
First, a savory soup of onions and cream, then a bit of 
goose with sage dressing and gravy, and hot baked 
potatoes, Last of all, coffee, and crisp little cakes, 
very rich and sweet. He had not tasted such since 
he was a boy. He had walked a mile through the 
rustling dead ferns and dry leaves of the forest before 
he began to think of the repast as an extravagance ; 
then he buttoned his coat up tight, and resolved not to 
go that way again for fear he might be asked for a loan. 
He did not know that Lisa had been filled with pity 
for him because he looked so old and lonesome. He 
remembered also a brown violin that hung on the 
wall,—yes, they must be very extravagant and 
heedless ! 

At last another St. John’s Eve had come. The 
sunset’s red fire shone in the west, and the silvery 
waters flashed among the dark hemlocks and pines. 
Across the meadows the wind blew softly, bringing 
a pleasant fragrance of unseen flowers. Then twi- 
light fell, shadowy and still; and the crescent moon, 
and one great star, trembled into soft splendor, — 
and then, all at once, the bale-fires were kindled by 
the peasants on every high peak. Their leaping 
flames showed groups of merry, laughing men and 
women, piling on dry branches, and shouting as the 
flames sprang up anew. 

“Now,” laughed old Hans, “now, I shall find 
hidden treasures.” It would be best to go away from 
the noise and the light. 

When the shouts had died into a distant murmur, 
like winds in a hollow cave, he turned to look about 
him in the shadow. “Iam to know every creature’s 
language,” he thought. 


‘ter echoed around. 


“T will show thee my treasure,” said a tiny crea- 
ture almost under his feet, in a very small voice. 

It was a field-mouse. 

Old Hans chuckled: “It burrows in holes under- 
ground; that’s well, that’s well.” 

He was sorely disappointed, however, for the 
hidden store, which the little mouse displayed with 
its black eyes sparkling, was only a store of grains and 
seeds, laid up for the winter’s need. The mouse 
nibbled delightedly, and invited him to share; but 
before he could refuse a dainty so little to his mind, 
he heard his name shouted by many shrill voices, as 
in a chorus, and saw, peeping out of rock and crey- 
ices and holes, the comical heads of the gnomes, with 
pointed hats on their heads, and round, staring eyes. 
They were all making faces and holding up their 
fingers, and he made out that they wanted him to 
say nothing, but to come with them. 

When he agreed by a nod, they all turned a som- 
ersault, their heels flying in the air at the same 
minute, and disappeared. 

Hans followed as well as he could by an under- 
ground way, lighted up with mysterious and shifting 
crystalline fires of the beryl, topaz, ruby, and tour- 
maline. His guide, however, a queer little gnome 
in a particularly red cap, paid no heed to these with 
their iris-hued circles of color playing around them, 
but led him on to their work-room. 

Here were great heaps of common stuffs, —lime- 
dust, alum, chalk, mica, lead, and slate, and even 
blocks of ice and snow piled on one side. 

The gnome looked at him with piercing eyes, and 
asked in a keen, high key :— “ Look at that dust, — is 
it dumb ?@~ Is it dead 2” 

Before Hans could answer, the sprite touched 
something with a little wand, and there was a slight 
shock and tingle, as if from an unseen force. 

Slowly, softly, the tiny particles unknit, and wove 
themselves together into exquisite crystals, some into 
cubes, some into rhombs, some into shapes as delicate 
and fine as hair. The lime built itself into tiny 
columns; and two or three grew together into won- 
derful red crystals of twelve or even twenty-four 
sides. Now and then a big crystal held, as in a nest, 
ever so many little ones inside. The tingle and 
shiver touched the lead, and it threw out lovely fern- 
shapes. “Isn’t that alive, isn’t it quick and 
sensitive?” asked the gnome in triumph; and the 
others clapped their hands. 

With their little hammers they split the ice, and as 
the light flashed upon it, suddenly there grew and 
bloomed the ice and snow-erystals into six-petalled 
flowers of many kinds, shining as if made of bur- 
nished silver. 

Another wand was raised, and from all the crys- 
tals came tones of clear, vibrating music, pure as 
water-drops. Another, and he saw a color-play, like 
watchword and answer. First, rose-color, and then 
a silvery green; a golden yellow, and in answer a 
blue, as of the sky. 

As the crystals flashed out these radiant hues, the 
old man spoke greedily,—“ Are they of value?” 

“Immense,” answered all the gnomes, with great 
emphasis. 

“Of real value — money value ¢” questioned Hans 
again, for he was doubtful of their understanding 
him, 

“We asks if they are of money value! ” said the 
gnome, scornfully, and little shouts of derisive laugh- 
Tn an instant all was dark, and 
Hans found himself alone in the forest. 

He began to wonder whether gold were really so 
valuable. It could not feed him, like the grain; it 
could not bring him visions of beauty, like the erys- 
tals that were only made of common dust; it could 
not comfort the loneliness creeping into his heart, 
like — Hark, was that music 2 

He moved softly toward a thicket, through which 
his eye caught a flicker of flame, and, parting the 
close green leaves, saw a strange sight. A bale-fire 
was still burning; and all around it, sitting on fallen 


logs and stumps, or lying full-length on the grass, 
were silent figures. In the midst stood Fritz, play- 
ing on his old brown violin. The musie had a sort 
of magic, — sometimes it was low and wistful, and the 
old men dreamed in their treasure-house of memory ; 
sometimes the wind whistled, and the brook sang in 
it, and it would break into dance-time. Then the 
young men would jump up, and whirl away like_ 
dancing leaves. Sometimes it was a lullaby, and all 
the women looked at him, and smiled. Lisa got up 
while Fritz was playing this, and stole quietly away. 
Old Hans followed her. Down the mountain, and 
on to the Old Lodge, crooning a cradle-song in her 
own mother-language, she went straight on. 

As they drew near the house, they could see inside, 
for there was a light. There was Franz, — now 
Hans remembered his wife was dead, — but he was 
not alone. In his arms was a baby that had just 
awaked, and when Lisa saw it she ran, and took it 
in a kind of rapture, saying all sorts of baby words, = 
“her gold child, her treasure,” — and indeed its 
golden curls and its eyes quite dazzled old Hans. 

“Yes,” said Lisa, looking around at her father, 
“Uncle Heinsel has come home with me, and he will 
live here with us now, will you not, Uncle ?” 

“Little Heinsel wants you,” said Franz, for the 
baby held out his hands to Hans, thinking he was 
another grandfather. 

Love was the greatest treasure after all, and Hans 
had found it at last. The old twins lived with the 
young folks the rest of their days, and were “ Hein- 
sel” and “Franzel” to each other as when they 
were boys. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KITTY WARD’S LESSON. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 
MAMMA, I’m sick and tired of wearing this 
old sack. I’ve had it ever so long, and it’s 
old as can be. Jennie’s got a new one, and 
I don’t see why I can’t have one.” 

Kitty looked very much out of sorts as she 
bounced into the kitchen and poured out these 
words in a most unhappy tone. 

“Why, my dear little girlie, I am very sorry to 
hear such a fretful speech. Your sack is good 
and whole, and looks very well to wear to school, 
I am sure. Think of the many little girls who 
have n’t any at all this cold weather.” 

“OQ mamma, that’s what you always say! I 
guess there aren’t many little girls that have to 
wear the same one all the time; and the fur is 
horrid, and I don’t like it at all.’ And Kitty’s red 
lips began to pout. But she knew mamma would 
never allow that, so with a sidewise glance she 
quickly straightened her lips out again; but. still 
she looked very unhappy. 

“Tt cannot be helped, my dear, so run along and 
play. We cannot have everything to suit us, — that 
is impossible, —so you will have to be contented with 
what. you have,” said mamma, decidedly. 

Just then Jennie called, and Kitty ran to join her; 
the smiles had come back when she came in a little 
later to give her mamma a good-bye kiss, and if the 
old sack still troubled her she said no more about 
it just then. 

The next Saturday Mrs. Ward said: “ Kitty, I am 
going to the city to-day to see Norah, the girl who 
worked for me when you were a baby. Would you 
like to go too?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma; may I?” 

“Yes, I would like to have you. Norah is Mrs. 
Grady now, and has four little children, and I hear 
they are very poor, so I must see what I can do for 
them.” 

So the afternoon found Kitty and her mother on a 
narrow street in a part of the city where they had 
never been. ‘The houses were old and dirty looking, 
and the children playing about the doors were rag- 
ged and not very clean. 
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Climbing a flight of narrow, dark stairs in one of 
these houses, they tapped at a door. The cold wind 
blew through the entry and rattled the one narrow 
window, which was broken and stuffed with rags. 

A little girl opened the door, and when Mrs. Ward 
asked for Mrs. Grady, a thin, sickly looking woman 
came farward and invited the visitors in. She was 
so surprised and pleased to see her “old mistress,” as 
she called her, that the quick tears sprang to her 
eyes, and she hurriedly set out the best chair for her 
guest. 

While her mamma was talking with Mrs Grady, 
Kitty was making friends with the little girl, who 
was a few years younger than she and said her name 
was Katie. 

“That ’s most like my name, isn’t it?” said Kitty, 
smiling. ‘ Are these your little brother and sister ?” 

Two little tots three and five years of age came 
shyly out from behind the door where they were 
hiding. Their little dresses were thin and poor, and 
Kitty could see that there was very little under- 
neath. Little bare toes peeped out at the holes in 
their shoes, and the little hands were red and rough 
with the cold. 

Katie took up the tiny baby, who had begun to cry, 
and tried to hush it by carrying it about the room. 

“Oh, dear!” thought Kitty, “I suppose she has to 
take care of that baby all the time, and work besides. 
I wonder if she has any dolls or playthings. I don’t 
see any.” 

The little ones, Johnnie and Lizzie, brought their 
treasures to show her, —a soiled rag-doll, and a little 
cart with one wheel gone. They felt of her warm 
kid mittens, and Lizzie put them on her cold little 
hands, and patted her muff and the soft fur on her 
sack, saying, “Nice warm coat. Me hasn’t got 
any.” 

Kitty’s conscience pricked her as she remembered 
her complaint of that very coat, and she let Lizzie 
take her muff and tuck her hands into it as much as 
she pleased. 

She shivered as she sat there, for the room was 
cold, though there was a fire in the cooking-stove. 

The baby would not be quiet, and so Mrs. Grady 
said, as she took him from her, “ Katie, go down to 
the store and get him some milk ; he’s hungry, I know, 
poor little thing.” 

Katie took an old shawl from a nail, and tying on 
a faded hood, ran out into the cold, and soon came 
back red and shivering, with the milk, which she at 
once warmed and gave to the baby. 

Every moment she was as busy as could be, and 
Kitty sat and watched her. 

Her mother said, “ Katie is my stand-by; and she’s 
a good girl, and helps all she can. But it’s hard work, 
Mrs. Ward, with my hushand gone and me not 
strong.” 

Kitty was glad when at last her mother rose to go, 
and she was very quiet for some time as they walked 
along. 

At length she said, — 

“Well, mamma, now I know what you mean when 
you speak of other little girls who have n’t things to 
Why, I didn’t think people were ever so 
poor as that, Can’t her mother buy Katie any more 
warm clothes? ‘Those poor little tots, too! It’s just 
dreadful, they looked so cold.” 
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“The father is in the hospital, and Mrs. Grady 
has been sick, so they are very poor, and have hardly 
any money to buy food even. But I shall see now 
that they do not suffer,” replied her mamma, 

“Tet me help too, mamma. I’ll go without any 
new clothes, and I’ll wear my old sack forever, if 
you want me too, but do let’s get Katie something 
to wear besides that old shawl and hood. I’m awful 
’shamed of myself, mamma,—you know what for;” 
and Kitty finished her little speech with a squeeze 
of her mamma’s hand, while mamma looked down 
and smiled, glad that Kitty had learned her lesson 
so well. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


As the Editor passed Park Street Church in Bos- 
ton, near the Common, one morning, he saw a crowd 
of men and women listening to a man who was writ- 
ing down names in a little notebook. Curious to 
know what this might mean, the Editor stepped up 
and listened. He learned from the conversation that 
this man was a guide, who started every morning, 
when the weather permitted, from this place to show 
strangers the noted places and historic spots of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. In this company were representa- 
tives from all parts of the United States. 

The reason why the Editor mentions this is that 
he tries through his paper to conduct his young 
readers here and there among interesting associa- 
tions and to places well worth seeing. For instance, 
in this very number he leads his readers to the interior 
of a house in Rome befor the birth of Jesus. These 
houses of the wealthy people were large, beauti- 
fully decorated, and filled with every comfort. We 
truly boast of modern homes (and there never was 
so much comfort among the people in all history as 
now); but the great and rich of Rome owned houses 
that were far beyond the costliest of ours, in their 
extravagance. 

We also visit a Parisian horse fair. Many of our 
young readers have been to agricultural shows, and 
have seen something of this kind It is sometimes 
said that electric cars and bicycles will do away with 
horses; but their is little fear of this, for the horse 
will always be an object of admiration, and the com- 
panion of man in many ways. 

Then we proceed on our way to Egypt, where we 
stand in the presence of the famous pyramids, and 
wonder how such mighty structures were built before 
the time of modern machinery. They were put into 
place by the labors of untold thousands of men. 
“Steadfast, hoary with age, they bear silent witness 
to the untold centuries that haye passed over them, 
with hardly a change, save here and there a crumb- 
ling stone or weatherworn angle, since Joseph looked 
upon them, and Moses led the children of Israel from 
their shadows on the sand to the Promised Land. 
The Great Pyramid of Cheops is the grandest of all, 
towering nearly eight hundred feet in the air, and 
covering eleyen acres with its mighty base. Bunker 
Hill Monument is but a little over two hundred feet 
high, and the ‘Tower of Strasburg, the loftiest in 
Europe, but four hundred and sixty.” 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, in which smiles and kindness, 
and small obligations given habitually, are what 
win and preserve the heart and secure comfort. 

Sir H. Davy. 


LETTER-BOX, 


SCRIPTURE SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. WHAT noted man of the New Testament had four 
daughters who prophesied ? And where did he reside ? 

2. ‘A feeble folk,’ but “exceeding wise.” What 
small animals are thus described ? And for what reason 
are they commmended for their wisdom ? : 
- 3. There were two men, named Uz and Buz, nephews 
of a great saint. Whose sons were they ? 

4, “For I was the king’s cup-bearer.”” Who spoke thus 
of himself? And to what king did he allude ? 


ANAGRAM. 
Op tuno rehtso sa ouy wlodu vaeh htme od tuno ouy. 
Hinpa Lorenzen. 
ARITHMOREM. 


Ir Roman numerals are substituted for the figures. 
and all the letters transposed, each of the following will 


give a girl’s name: — 
1, 50 and Naili. 2. 1,000 and Laeb. 3. 50 and 
Dysag. 4. 1,050 and Ueri. 5. 500 and Trohoy. 6. 


100 and Onsatcen. 7. 550 and Inosar. 8. 50 and Seie. 


Maup NEyILu. 
WORD SQUARE. 
An insect. A girl’s name. Frozen rain. To pledge. 
Grace Ewines. 
CHARADE, 


My first, a kind of West 

That gambols over fields with green ; 
My second, a delicious drink, 

Which is often on our tables seen. 


My third, an exclamation ofttimes used 
o express sympathy or sometimes delight; 
My whole, which is one of our states, 
Will soon be made clear to your ae Pe 


ENIGMA V. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 1, 6, 8, is an animal. 
: My 7, 6, 8, 9, 11, 10, is what California girls and boys 
ove. 
My 1,6, 12, 14, is a natural division of Jand. 
My 13, 2, 4, 14, is what some boys must do in a game 
of marbles. 
My 12, 6, 8, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 3, 9, 12, is what frost does. 
My whole is a large city. 


ENIGMA VI. 
I Am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 17, 20, 6, 22, is the smallest fraction of a dollar. 
My 2, 19, 12, 20, 11, 4, is a member of a noble pro- 
fession. 

My 3, 23, 15, 8, means to rove. 
My 1, 7, 21, 13, is the trunk of a tree. 
My 14, 18, 3, 19, 5, is a little donkey. 
My 10, 9,16, means even. 
My whole is the name of a Spanish artist. 

CHANNIE V. PARKER. 


ENIGMA VII. 
I Am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to search. 
My 7, 5, 8, is the opposite of night. 
My 6, 9, 18, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 10, 12, 17, 18, is on the seashore. 
My 15, 12, 13, 14, is to go down suddenly. 
My 18, 16, 17, is a great noise. 
My whole is in the Bible. 


LEsLix PoTWwin. 


Bern. 
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